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5 Courbet in Ornans and 
Besancon 1849-50 


In October 1849 Courbet went back to Ornans. He was at last a successful painter; 
and the townspeople of Ornans were aware of it. A fortnight.or so earlier the 
Government had finally bought After Dinner at Ornans; throughout July and 
August, the Salon critics had sung their qualified praises; in September, Courbet 
received his medal. When he got home, he had his first 1,500 francs in his pocket. 
The town gave him a great reception. 

But it was not a triumph that lasted very long. The deal with the Bureau des 
Beaux-Arts quickly went sour. Instead of the promised place in the Luxembourg, 
After Dinner went off to Lille in a job-lot with Huguenin’s statue of Hebe. (The 
mayor had asked for Rosa Bonheur’s Bulls or Muller’s Lady Macbeth: what he 
thought of the substitute is not recorded.)* The change of destination ‘astonished’ 
Courbet. By 19 March, when he wrote to the director of Lille museum, he was 
anxious to know whether the Government had changed its mind on other details. 
‘M. Charles Blanc had promised to change the frame of my picture, because the 
‘frame it had at the exhibition was only temporary. I'd like to know if M. Charles 
Blanc has kept this promise.’ 

He was right to worry, for he still needed the State’s support. He was still an artist 
without patrons, casting around for sales: he dida quick portrait of an English dandy 
in the summer of 1849; he depended on rich friends like Wey for commissions 
and hospitality. Courbet remained all his life an artist in search of patronage, 
and the patrons he acquired make up a contradictory, improvised collection. On 
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the one hand eccentric bourgeois willing to play the Maecenas in thé old style, 
discuss the theory of painting with their artist friends, and pay them handsomely to 
put the theory into practice. Alfred Bruyas was the great example of this type; 
though the relationship with Francis Wey had something of the same flavour. On 
the other hand aristocrats and Napoleonic officials, like the Comte de Morny who 
bought the Young Ladies of the Village in 1852, or Louis-Napoleon himself, who made 
an offer for the Man with Pipe in 1851 and was proudly refused.3 And again, the 
local bourgeoisie of the Franche-Comté: businessmen from Besançon, ‘master smiths 
from my part of the world’, eccentric radicals like Mazaroz from Lons-le-Saunier.# 
Finally, foreign connoisseurs like the English dandy Hawke or the Dutchman 
Van Wisselingh. That pattern lasted, in its essentials. Baudry replaced Bruyas, 
the foreigners became more numerous and exotic, and the aristocracy of the new 
Empire was less adventurous in its tastes than Morny had been: They wanted por- 
traits of their wives, and Courbet obliged, following the ladies to their bathing 
resorts on the Normandy coast. 

He never discovered — least of all in these first few years after 1848 —a new class of 
patrons, ready to support a Realist school. He painted some of his greatest pictures — 
like the Burial, or The Studio, or for that matter the Portrait of Baudelaire — not to be 
` sold. He needed the State, the family, and the friends with money. He was a 
traveller for the simplest of reasons and the best: on the lookout for free food and 
hospitality. That life had its dangers, obviously enough. There is always a thin line 
between Bohemianism and sycophancy, at least if you have something to sell: but 
for the time being Courbet kept on the right side of the line. It was not till the 1860s 
that he lost his nerve, bought himself some shares, and began to speculate on what 
the bourgeois public wanted. 

Between October 1849 and the ‘summer of 1850 Courbet painted the Stone- 
breakers, the Burial at Ornans, and the Peasants of Flagey: It was the most productive 
six months of his life; and in terms of sheer energy, acres of canvas covered with 
paint, few painters have come near it. On one level the three pictures done in that 
time are plain images, purposely so: they take the common matter of the country- 
side and paint it piece by piece, attentively. On another level, they puzzled their 
audience at the time, and they are still profoundly obscure. If we ask the simplest 
questions of them — what are their subjects, why were they chosen, what are they 
about? — their plainness disappears. And if I offer an answer to these questions in the 
next two chapters, it will have to be prised from a complex of sources: a Parisian 
critic’s careless aside, or a friend’s advertisement in a Dijon newspaper; a novel 
by Wey or a greater novel by Balzac, an almanac and a caricature, a bloody image 
daubed on a tavern wall; the worries of a Prefect or the result of a trial at Lons-le- 
Saunier; political strife at Salins, political quiet in Ornans; Courbet collecting 
peasant songs, or Courbet at carnival time, whey-faced and black-suited, acting 
the part of Pierrot de la Mort. 

These are, so to speak, the inflexions of the pictures from Ornans, the meanings 
they evoke but do not indicate. They are sometimes the matter, sometimes the 
~ intention; sometimes the context, sometimes the result of Courbet’s paintings. 
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They are never, in any case, distinct and separate categories; and in this case the 
blurred edges between them are what counts. What is in the image, what’s intended 
by it? What's the picture of, who’s the picture for? Where does content end and ° 
context begin? The critics in 1851 were affected by Courbet’s work precisely 
because they could not answer these questions and get their bearings for aesthetic 
judgment. In the rest of the book, I shall try to preserve that bewilderment as well 
as explain it. 

Let me begin with descriptions. The Stonebreakers [31] was painted first, in 
November; it was taken from life, two labourers from Maisiéres seen on the road 
and invited back to Courbet’s studio. It is, as Courbet stressed to Wey and Champ- 
fleury, a particular scene and also an image of a general condition. ‘It is rare’, he 
told Wey, ‘to encounter the most complete expression of wretchedness, so all at 
once a picture came to me.’ The same picture had come to many painters before 
him, and the task itself — breaking stones to surface the tracks and roads of the 
district — was almost as old as the rural community. The year before, in the Salon 
of 1849, Adolphe Leleux had painted a picture of ‘Aragonese road-men sleeping 
beside the road they are repairing”.5 It was not, in other words, a new subject, or a 
modern one — and it did not need to be. 

It is, like the paintings of the previous year, a simple image. But the more we 
look at it, the more that simplicity seems deceptive. There are two figures set against 
the dark green of a hillside, and their physical presence has been set down with the 
utmost care. Look at the leather strap across the young boy’s back and shoulder, 
and the puckered cloth of his shirt where the strap is pulled tight by his effort: the 
way these details register the substance of the body beneath them. Or the same 
effect, produced as the old man’s waistcoat rides up his back; or the thick, resistant 
folds of his trousers at knee and thigh. This is painting whose subject is the material 
weight of things, the pressure of a bending back or the quarter-inch thickness of 
coarse cloth. Not the back’s posture or the forms of cloth in movement, but the 
back itself and the cloth in its own right. Pressure, thickness, gravity: these are the 
words which come to mind, and which describe the Stonebreakers best. (The one. 
satisfactory comparison — though it only goes to show Courbet’s originality — is 
with the painting of physical substance in Rembrandt’s last pictures. I am thinking 
of the father’s hands on the shoulders of the Prodigal Son, or the hands and sleeve 
in the Bridal Couple.) 

But the Stonebreakers is also a picture of action: not of physical presence merely, 
but of physical labour (the kind we call, with a cynical euphemism, ‘manual’). And 
this is where the painting stops being simple. In his letters Courbet talked of the 
boy ‘carrying his basket of broken stones with energy’, of the old man ‘bent over 
his task, pick in air’, But the image he gave us is rather different from what this 
implies. It is an image of balked and frozen movement rather than simple exertion: 
poses which are active and yet constricted; effort which is somehow insubstantial 
in this world of substances. What Courbet painted was assertion turned away from 
the spectator, not moving towards him: it is this simple contradiction which ani- 
mates the picture as a whole. Courbet swivelled the boy and his basket of stones 
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into the picture; he drew the old man with averted gaze and a kind of hieratic 
(but also senile) stiffness. The force of their actions is implied in the pose, but also’ 
half concealed by it. 

Where, to put it another way, will the momentum of the stonebreakers’ actions 
carry them? Is the boy checked in his stride, the pannier balanced for a moment on 
his knee? Or is he striding vigorously back into the picture space? The clothes the 
men wear — for all their dense substance — actually prevent us from answering these 
questions. In the Stonebreakers the drapery (the very word seems out of place) 
articulates the figures’ presence but not their particular configuration in space, and 
least of all does it indicate their movement. The man and the boy have no anatomy 
in the old sense; no point where the arm ends and the shoulder begins, no sharp and 
artificial distinctions between waist, torso, and pelvis. The clothes they wear mask 
or confuse these transitions: the holes torn in the boy’s shirt reveal flesh but not 
muscle, the trousers disguise his buttocks and hips, even the old man’s shoe seems 
a form quite separate from the foot inside it. (Which is true, of course, of clogs, or 
trousers made from cheap wool, or the physiognomy of rags.) 

Clearly enough, Courbet wanted to show an image of labour gone to waste, 
and men turned stiff and wooden by routine. In both his explanatory letters at the 
time he stated the scene’s simple moral: ‘in this occupation, you begin like the one 
and end like the other [dans cet état, c’est ainsi qu'on commence, c'est ainsi qu’on finit] - 
Compare Yeats’s two-line poem Parnell: 


Parnell came down the road, he said to a cheering man: 


Ireland shall get her freedom and you still break stone! 


But the achievement here is that Courbet gets the moral down in paint, and does 
not lean on anecdote or pathos: he dissipates the weight his brushstrokes register, 
he turns the painting against itself. He concentrates on the task in hand: the action 
of labour, not the feelings of the individuals who perform it. And that is a rare 
achievement. There are pictures in plenty of worship, anguish, celebration, states 
of mind; but, for many reasons, there are few images of work. It is too obvious 
and too obdurate for form: painters avoid it. And when they paint it, they choose 
the dramatic action or the interlude, the sower’s outflung arm, harvesters resting, 
Arachne at her loom. If we look for work alone, in its own right, in detail, we have 
to go to Courbet or to Bruegel: to the ploughman on the cliff in Bruegel’s Fall of 
Icarus, watching nothing but the furrow turn; or to the two stonebreakers on the 
road to Maisières. At Maisières men are things, and the things ugly and monoto- 
nous. The Stonebreakers was (and is, in its pre-war photograph) a grim picture, a 
picture that called for an antithèse psychologique, a counterweight, as Buchon put it 
in 1850.6 

The counterweight was the Burial at Ornans [VI], and a bizarre one it was. There 
are plenty of paintings of ritual, or the Christian sacraments, but none of them is 
much like this. It is not simply a question of sympathy or the lack of it, for there are 
many pictures of ritual which we are invited to contemplate with some degree of 
distaste: the long series of Bacchic dances, the Worship of the Golden Calf, or later, 
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in a more polemical mood, Hogarth’s Enthusiasm Delineated. But the very word 
‘enthusiasm’ indicates what is unique about the Burial. At least the Maenads or the 
Children of Israel were hell-bent on their pursuits; they were clearly animated by 
belief, even if in false gods; for the artists who portrayed them, it seemed unthink- 
able to dissociate ritual from some form of religious experience. But this is what 
Courbet has done in the Burial at Ornans. He has given us, in an almost schematic 
form, the constituents of a particular ritual, but not their unison. He has painted 
worship without worshippers; the occasion of religious experience, but instead of 
its signs, vivid or secretive, a peculiar, frozen fixity of expression. (This applies to 
individual faces and to the image as a whole.) It is not exactly an image of disbelief, 
more of collective distraction; not exactly indifference, more inattention; not ex- 
actly, except in a few of the women’s faces, the marks of grief or the abstraction of 
mourning, more the careful, ambiguous blankness of a public face. And mixed 
with it, the grotesque: the bulbous, red faces of the beadles and the creaking 
gestures of the two old men at the graveside. 

In formal terms, the Burial has many sources. It takes its general format from a 
painting Courbet saw in Holland in 1847, Van der Helst’s Banquet of Captain Bicker. 
But it stiffens and simplifies that format, so that the components of the situation are 
each displayed with the greatest possible clarity, heads focused in an even light, 
crucifix silhouetted against the sky, the main figures arranged in distinct, almost 
rhetorical poses. The way in which this is done owes alot to the popular print. Not, 
I think, to any print in particular, though there are echoes of several: the famous 
Degré des âges with its procession from childhood to senility, the various Souvenirs 
mortuaires, the Mort et convoi de Marlborough [33], even the Convoi funèbre de Napoléon.? 
But these are echoes more than borrowings, and Courbet owes most to the artisan 
engraver’s general approach to his subject: his clear, cut-out forms, his clumsy, 
dramatic gestures, the way each part of his image is organized to convey the units 
of a ritual or a social situation. The popular print exists to give information, to 
leave its public in no possible doubt about what happened, who was there, who 
was most important, who lost, who won. Its form derives from its function, and 
Courbet copied both. 

At the same time he looked again at the ‘official’ tradition. In the Burial he is less 
reliant on Rembrandt than before, and closer to Spanish painting: look at the pose 
and drapery of the beadle who stares out of the picture, and the way the head, 
shoulders and sleeves of the kneeling gravedigger are juxtaposed with the red and 
black behind them. (This is typical of Courbet: the pose of the gravedigger is taken 
straight from Van der Helst, but the way he is placed against the beadle owes noth- 
ing to the Dutch and a lot to Velazquez or Zurbarán.) 

In other words, the Burial at Ornans is built from very disparate materials; and, 
in detail, the materials are fairly distinct. But structure is what counts, not detail; 
and looked at whole the Burial is anything but a hybrid. The most obvious thing 
about it is its simplicity; though even this is not straightforward. Simplicity on this 
scale, with this intractable material, is something a painter builds rather than finds. 

Courbet has gathered the townspeople of Ornans in the new graveyard, opposite 
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the cliffs of Roche du Château and Roche du Mont. He has painted more than forty- 
five figures life-size in a great frieze over eight yards long, arranging the figures in 
a long row which curves back slightly round the grave itself; and in places, follow- ` 
ing the conventions of popular art, he has piled the figures one on top of the other 
as if they stood on steeply sloping ground. And towards the right of the picture he 
has let the mass of mourners congeal into a solid wall of black pigment, against 
which the face of the mayor’s daughter and the handkerchief which covers his 
sister Zoé’s face register as tenuous, almost tragic interruptions.® He has used colour 
deliberately and dramatically, in a way which has little to do with the careful 
materialism of the Stonebreakers, to symbolize matter; almost, as our eyes move 
right, to threaten the faces put upon the solid ground. (Compare the Burial with the 


preliminary charcoal sketch [30], and one can see quite easily how this was done. In 


the sketch, for instance, the second row of mourners appears intermittently behind 
the first, costumes and faces nearly obscured. In the painting they are moved 
upward, their faces are revealed, and their mourning dress provides a black frame 
above the faces in the front row, filling the spaces between the heads and continuing 
the black surface which begins at ground level. The effect is crucial: look, for 
example, at the faces and kerchiefs of Courbet’s three sisters, in the front row 
towards the right, and compare the emotional weight of the image in the sketcli- 
and the painting.) Black is the basis of the Burial at Ornans, and two sequences of 
colour are played against it, over the picture’s whole length. First the flesh colour ` 
of the hands and faces; second, the plain white of handkerchiefs and collars, lace 
caps, spats, the priest’s trimmings, the gravédigger’s sleeves, and the glossy hide of . 
a dog. At the left of the picture [V] the same colours are put in negative: the black 
of crucifix, caps, and belts against the surplices of the choristers, black crossbones 
and black tears on the pall itself. (This last is a deliberate, and typical, reversal of the ` 
facts. All the prototypes in popular art and embroidery - for example, the coffin of 
Marlborough — show a black pall decorated with gold or white tears and skull. In 
the sketch the pall was still neutral in colour and without decoration; it was only 
when it was turned round and made part of the group behind the priest that its 
form and colour were decided.) Finally, Courbet added’ two notes of stronger 
colour, the beadles’ costumes and the blue and grey of the old man’s coat and 
gaiters. He cleared a space above the old man’s head and used the grey and blue to 
punctuate the black surface at its halfway point; and he placed the crucifix and 
golden censer as a second hiatus at the left. 

In other words, the Burial at Ornans is carefully and subtly constructed. The 
repetitive forms of popular art are-animated and reorganized; the monotone of 
black is accented just enough to keep it alive and active against the faces. Look at 
the sketch once again, which is far closer to the crude straightforwardness of the ` 
Souvenirs mortuaires, and it is clear what kind of intelligence has been at work: 
breaking and turning the long line of heads; drawing the black into dense clusters 
and making the white area a more positive interval in the picture; creating just 
enough space, between crucifix and censer, or between priest and gravedigger, to 
make the various groups distinct. Nothing is enlivened too much: the forms of 
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popular art show through the picture like a skeleton; no device is strong enough to 
obscure the basic theme, the faces etched in even light against the mass of black 
below them. 

This is the picture’s structure. It is more complex than it seems at first sight, but 
it can be described step by step, with some kind of certainty. Beyond this point, 
when we start to ask about the picture’s meaning, the real difficulties begin. What, 
to put it briefly, is the Burial’s affective atmosphere? What are the mourners’ 
attitudes and emotions, and what is Courbet’s attitude to the event portrayed? Is 
there some meaning — as Courbet’s friend Buchon suggested — to the juxtaposition 
of the priest and the peasant gravedigger, linked as they are by the beadles’ pock- 
marked faces? 

We have to answer such questions in the face of an image which deliberately 
avoids emotional organization: by that I mean the orchestration of forms to mimic 
and underline the emotional connotations of the subject. In the Burial there is no 
single focus of attention, no climax towards which the forms and faces turn. Least 
of all is the picture organized around the sacrament of burial: hardly a single face, 
save perhaps the gravedigger’s, is turned towards the priest, and the line of heads at 
the right of the picture looks the other way entirely — away from the coffin and the 
crucifix. (Compare the sketch once again: the faces there are all turned attentively 
towards the grave.) : | 

There is no exchange of gaze or glance, no reciprocity between these figures. 
Only the inquisitive, upturned face of the serving-boy seems definitely to look at 
something; the rest are averted, impassive, the eyes seemingly focused on the air. 
Men share the same expression, but we could not indicate their state of mind - 
grief, gravity, even indifference — with any confidence. They share faces, but do 
‘they share emotions? Is the Burial a sacrament or merely a social occasion? It is both, 
clearly, but are the two tragically or comically mixed? Should we trust to our 
laughter at the beadles’ noses, or yield to our empathy with the women’s tears? 
Should we call it, as Champfleury did, a simple record of provincial life, or should, 
we give it the force of allegory, as Buchon did, and call it a new Dance of Death?9 

Weare not inventing this perplexity. Critic after critic, when the Burial reached 
Paris late in 1850, asked the same questions, though with more rancour. It was 
precisely its lack of open, declared significance which offended most of all; it was the 
way the Burial seemed to hide its attitudes, seemed to contain within itself too many 
contraries — religious and secular, comic and tragic, sentimental and grotesque. It 
was this inclusiveness, this exact and cruel deadpan, that made the Burial the focus 
of such different meanings. It was an image that took on the colours of its context; 
and perhaps it was designed to do so. 

The third picture, the Peasants of Flagey Returning from the Fair [IV], is less com- 
plex than the other two. In many ways it is a pendant to the rural proletariat of the 
Stonebreakers and the bourgeoisie of the Burial. It portrays a more familiar facet of 
rural life, the peasantry itself, dressed in smocks and stovepipe hats, driving their 
cattle or carrying baskets on their heads. It steers closer to the picturesque, to Max 
Buchon’s Return from the Fair: 
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64. Champfleury (1), p- 49. 


65. Champfleury (9), pp. 15-16. It should 
be clear by now that I agree with Bouvier’s 
verdict on the relationship between Cour- 
bet’s Realism and Champfleury’s: that 
Courbet’s painting made the change to 
Realisin first, and it was under its influence 
that Champfleury passed, eventually, from 
* Bohemianism to Realism. See Bouvier, pp. 
244-5. 


66. Buisson in Pichois, p. 42. Troubat in 
Troubat (1). My thanks to Y. Abe for point- 
ing out the latter account. 


67. Champfleury (12), cited C., I, 80. 


68. ‘The Uprising (the Storm?), buffeting 
in vain against my window-pane, will not 
make my forehead lift from my desk; For I 
shall be deep inside this pleasure of evoking 
the Spring by my own will, drawing a sun 
- out of my heart, and making from my burn- 
ing thoughts a warm atmosphere.’ B.O.C., 
p. 78. 


69. Berger, p. 28. The whole article is : 


excellent. 


70. E.g. Nochlin (1), pp. 68-9. ‘In com- 
parison with Chardin’s painting, then, which 
is arranged according to an established 
hierarchy of values, one might indeed say 
that Courbet’s is a democratic portrait in 
every sense of the word.’ 


5. Courbet in Ornans and 
Besancon 1849-50 (pp. 77-120) 


1. See Mayor’s letter, 13 Sep. 1849 in 
AN. F21 36 Huguenin. 


2. See letter from the Englishman Peter 
Hawke to Courbet, 18 May 1849, in Cour- 
bet Docs., cited M., p. 46. 


3. Seeletter to Bruyas, 1854, cited Borel (1), 
p. 38; the offer was for 2,000 fr. 
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4. Two landscapes were sold for 2,000 fr. 
to ‘un maître de forges de mon pays’ in 1854' 
or 5 (see Borel (1), p. 62). Mazaroz owned 
the oil ‘of Jean Journet. German collectors 
were some of Courbet’s best patrons. 


5. Gautier’s description, La Presse, 8 Aug. 
1849. 


6. In his Annonce; see Appendix 1. Lest 
there should be any confusion about the 
direction of my argument as to the ‘per- 
sonal’ nature of Une Après-diner à Ornans as 
compared with the anonymity of Les 
Casseurs de pierres, let me say that it seems to 
me an achievement to see and represent one’s 
personal involvement in an institution or a 
class situation, when that involvement is a 
reality, even if a hidden one. (This is the 
case with Une Aprés-diner, and even more so, 
in a far more complex way, with Un 
Enterrement à Ornans.) Equally, it is an 
achievement — and in this case a rare one - 
to avoid such a reading of a class-situation 
or a work-situation, when avoidance of 
personal reference corresponds to the facts: 
the ‘facts’ of a bourgeois’s radical incom- 


prehension of the psychology of the 


_working man, for instance. Hence the 


anonymity of Les Casseurs de pierres, as 
opposed to the conventional bourgeois 
reading of such scenes in terms of a personal 
tragedy or a generalized, but ‘individual’, 
dignity of labour. 


7. Schapiro, p. 165, pointed to the Degré des 
âges and the Souvenirs mortuaires, Nochlin 
(1), p- 138, to the Convoi funèbre de Napoléon. 
The Mort et convoi has a pall, decorated with 
tears as is Courbet’s. On the Van der Helst 
debt, see Fernier (2). 


8. Nochlin (1), p. 144, argues that Courbet 
has ‘whenever possible . . . attempted to 
distinguish separate skirts by slight variations 
in the quality of their blackness’, and the 
merging of their dresses ‘is more the result 
of a simple statement of fact ~ they all wore 
black to the funeral — than that of abstract 








contrivance on Courbet’s part’. There seems 
to me plenty of contrivance in the form 
Courbet chooses; compare the sketch with 
- the finished work. The variations in the 
blackness are slight indeed; it is the unity 
that counts. The essential choice in the Burial 
is one of disposition; to arrange the two files 
one on top of each other, and to do nothing 
to minimize the effect of that disposition - 
to leave intact, and to my eye to relish, the 
wall of black it produces. Cf. the verdict of 
Montaiglon in Le Thédtre, 26 Feb. 1851: 
‘Dans le groupe des femmes, celles du fond 
n’ont que des tétes, mais n’ont pas de corps 
derriére les corps des figures du premier plan, 
car leurs têtes sont aussi en avant que celles- 
ci. La couleur est des plus laides; le peintre 
avait pris le parti brave et intelligent de 
grandes teintes plates et unies qu’on modèle 
ensuite par des teintes de lumière et d’ombres, 
mais il ne les a pas relevées et il semble que 
‘son tableau, une fois peint, il l’ait frotté avec 
un balai chargé de suie.’ 


9. Champfleury in Messager de l'assemblée, 
Nos. 10 and 11, Feb. 1851; Buchon in his 
Annonce. 


10. “These into the valleys and those into 
the plains, an umbrella on their backs and 
both their pockets full, Driving ahead of 
them their filly or their calf, or leafing 
through some new almanac.’ Buchon (3), 
p. 244. 


11. See the complex argument in Gustave 
Courbet, exposition (Rome), pp. 26-7, by 
H. Toussaint, which suggests that the 
Besangon picture is an 1854 repeat, on a 
slightly smaller scale. 


"12, Desplaces in L'Union, 29 Jan. 1851; 
Proudhon (1), p. 190. 


13. ‘Il y avait là des scènes originales et qui 
rappelaient le moyen-âge; tantôt c'était un 
- mari ayant sa femme en croupe, tantôt le 
papa et le maman, chacun sur son bidet . . . 
enfin bon nombre de jeunes et jolies Nor- 


mandes, quelquefois jusqu’à trois sur le 
même cheval, et jasant, riant, pressant leur 
monture. La cause de ces nombreuses 
cavalcades, c'était le marché de Gisors qui se 
tient toutes les semaines,’ Moll, p. 16. 


14. ‘A force de matérialiser le rustique, il 
atteindra l’ignoble. . . . Une reproche qu’on 
adressera sans doute à M. Courbet, c’est 
qu’il n’y a pas d’unité dans ses compositions; 
pas de centre d’où rayonnent l’action et 
l'émotion; pas de concert entre ces mouve- 
ments épars. . . . Comme harmoniste et 
comme poète, M. Courbet laisse tout à 
désirer. Peut-être n’a-t-il voulu que juxta- 
poser sur une même toile divers échantillons 
de notre population montagnonne.’ 


15. ‘Situation morale des campagnes, 
L'Univers; in Veuillot, p. 227. 


16. ‘Lorsqu'on l’entendit s'écrier qu’on 
devait se battre à Paris . . . que les rouges 
appeleraient le peuple à leur secours . . . que 
cela voulait bien aller . . . que parmi ies 
blancs de Saint-Claude, il y en avait six qui 
avaient fait passer soixante livres de poudre 
en contrabande. Il ajoutait: que feront-ils? 
si nous ne pouvons les atteindre, on barri- 
cadera les avenues, on mettra le feu. Par ce 
moyen, on les fera sortir, alors on leur tirera 
dessus et on les assommera.’ . . . ‘Quand la 
grande lutte viendra, c'est moi qui ferai leur 
affaire, On fera le grand; il y en aura plus de 
quarante. C’est comme ce con de curé, qui 
a pris au père Verguet un bulletin sur lequel 
était porté le nom de Léon Crestin [Crestin 
was a candidate of the Left] et qui lui en a 
donné un autre. Ils sont bien sûrs d’y sauter, 
ces calotins.’ 

See AN. BB3o 359. Report of Procureur- 
Général of Besangon, 5 Sep. 1849. 


17. Dupeux, pp. 38475. Dupéux’s whole 
account of this period in the countryside is 
superb; to be compared with Vigier (1) and 
Armengaud, as examples of the recent 
revaluation of these years in the Second 


Republic. 
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